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The Bringing Out Head Start Talents ( BOHST ) project 
modified existing materials and procedures from the Retrieval and 
Acceleration of Promising Young Handicapped and Talented (RAPYHT) 
model in order to train Head Start personnel, parents, and volunteers 
to identify and program for Head Start children who are functionally 
or potentially bright/gifted/talented. The five components of the 
BOHST project are described: (1) general programming (to enrich 
thinking skills), (2) identification of talent or gifts, (3) talent 
programming (in such areas as art, music, reading, science, 
mathematics, psychomotor ability), (4) parent programming, and (5) 
transition to public schools. Program results are reported for an 
intervention group (N-234) whose staff and parents received complete 
BOHST training, and for a control group (N-212). Those from each 
group identified as bright/gifted/talented (N-24 and N»18, 
respectively) were administered a pre/post-test battery, as were an 
additional set of nonidentif ied children from both groups. Among 
reported results were the following: on the "Torrance Thinking 
Creatively in Action and Movement" test, children in the comparison 
group had substantial decreases on posttest scores, while scores of 
both groups of children in the intervention group increased; on the 
Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children, both identified children 
(gifted/bright/talented) and nonidentif ied children made 
their comparison group counterparts. (JW) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Since the I960'* there has been an Increasing emphatU on educational 
opportunities for children from dl sadvan t aged and culturally diverse 
background* . Most of this effort has been directed At children experiencing 
educational difficulty. One such program Is Head Start. Since I U inception It 
has made great strides In Improving and expanding service* to children who are 
average and to the 10*/. of its population who are diagnosed as handicapped. The 
children who have remained underserved are the br i gh t/gl f ted/tal en ted-- the top 
! OX to 20X enrolled In Head Start programs. The Bringing Out Mead Start Talents 
(BOHST) project was devised to meet this need. 

BOHST was composed of several components, the main purpose of which was to 
modify existing materials and procedures to train Head Start personnel, parents, 
and volunteers to identify and more appropriately program for the top 20'/. of the 
Head Start program who are functionally or potentially br i gh t/gl f ted/tal en ted . 
Over a period of ten years, the Office of Special Education Programs has funded 
the University of Illinois to develop and disseminate a model for Identifying 
and more appropriately programming for gifted/talented children. The model 
developed was called RAPYHT (Retrieval and Acceleration of Promising Young 
Handicapped and Talented). Instruments, procedures, and materials were 
developed in the RAPYHT project for the identification of young gifted/talented 
handicapped and nonhand i capped children. In a few instances these materials 
have been used with the handicapped in Head Start programs. The conclusions 
drawn from these experiences were that those procedures and materials did not 
lend themselves to repl ication in Head Start. The main problem was the 
difficulty of Head Start staff in understanding the language and concepts. In 
addition to this problem, the staff also lacked training in recognizing the 
characteristics of the gifted and how to differentiate the curriculum for them. 
Consequently, the objectives for this project were: 
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1. To modify misting instrumental procedure*, and materials, 

2. To train Head Start personnel, volunteer*, and parent* to Implement the 
model* 

3* To develop procedures which ensured that th* target population m*d* a 
imooth transition Into the public schools and received appropriate 
programming, 

♦I, To determine the Impact of Implementing this project Involving 

Identification and programming for br igh t/gi f ted/tal en ted children, 
teachers, and parents. 

3. To develop viable ways to demonstrate this project to Head Start 
personnel and other Interested professionals. 

<S. To develop viable ways to disseminate this project nationwide to all 
Head Start grantees. 

The material, Instruments, and procedures from the RAPYHT project have been 
modified to better serve Head Start needs. The language was clarified and 
examples were added to reinforce concepts. Teacher training was made 
competency-based and geared to an individualized, interpersonal approach. 
Parent programming and materials were adapted for flexible use in meeting the 
needs of each family. Training included <a> general enrichment programming, 
both In the classroom and at home, for all the Head Start children, <b) 
identification processes for determining the bright/gifted/talented in the Head 
Start program, using both parent and teacher input, (c) specific programming, 
both in the classroom and at home, for the identified talented children in their 
specific talent area, <d> programming to involve parents and volunteers as 
advocates and mentors for the young gifted/talented, and <e) strategies for 
aiding the transition from the Head Start program to the public school system to 
ensure continuity of programming. 

The model for identifying and programming for br i gh t/gi f ted/t al en ted Head 



BUM children was in the Head QUrt class?! of Champaign County, Illinois, The 
demonttrat Ion cenUr was open to personnel frc** other Head 5tart programs around 
the country and (he project assistant director. was available for explanation and 
informal Ion • 

Awareness of the project has been disseminated by the following procedures 
I* Paper presented at the national Resource Access Project u Uerence* 

2. Proposals for presentations of papers have b**n accepted fori 

a. National Conference for Council for Exceptional Children 

b, National Conference for American Educational Research Association 

3. Articles currently being written for publication in journals whose 
membership is primarily interested in early childhood education. 

'1. Final trainirg materials will be sent to Resource Ace*** Project 
centers . 

The fi\*1 organization of the BOHST project was made up of five exponent 
parts* These components were specifically designed and developed to meet the 
needs of the Head Start bright/gifted/talented population. The components are 
General Programming! Identification, Talent Programming, Parent Programming, and 
Transition to Public Schools. The remainder of this report consists of two main 
sections, the first of which describes the components of Project BOHST t while 
the secgnd discusses the steps taken to examine the impact of Project BOHST on 
the intervention group. 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

General Prooramminq 

The focus of General Programming was on enriching thinking skills of all 
children by giving teachers the opportunity to observe their children in new 
ways and to enhance the higher-level thinking skills of all the children in the 
classroom, u^sed on J, °, Guilford's Structure of the Intellect model, children 
were taught to think in three ways — convergent productive thinking, divergent 



productive thinking, and evaluative think Ihq* These three kind* of thinking 
were Introduced through three animal mascotsi <a) Deletes Detective, <b> Ivan 
th* lnventor t and <c> Julius the Judge* Mascots were used because they provided 
teachers, parents, and children with a cofwon reference point that was easily 
reeognued, Pictures of the mascots provided children with a cue as to the 
thinking they were expected to use, The children heard stories about each of 
the mascots, describing the methods they used in their ptofession and the 
characteristics they had which made them good at their kind of thinking* Each 
mascot had a hand motion she or (w used before starting to practice his or her 
kind of thinking, In addition to the pictures, each character's hand motion was 
us*d with the children to cue them that a certain thinking style was expected* 

Oelores Oetective was presented as a trench-coated fox who helped the 
children learn about convergent productive thinking. In her story she turned up 
her trench coat collar, pinned on her detective badge and took on a mystery-Mhe 
case of the missing pooch. Dolores w.is depicted as sly, clever, persistent, and 
tenacious in the way she solved a case. Children were told that when Oelores 
was on the scent, she was careful to pay attention to every clue until she found 
the right answer. Oetective lessons involved solving a mystery through paying 
attention to clues. The children were given a general clue first, followed by 
more specific clues. Teachers were taught ways to stimulate convergent 
thinking through these activities. 

Ivan thr Inventor was presented as a test-tube-tot i ng pig in a white lab 
coat who helped the children learn about divergent productive thinking. Ivan 
was depicted as being very good at coning up with new ways of seeing things. 
Children were told that they could tell when Ivan got ready to invent, because 
he took out his spectacles and put them on. In Ivan's story, he invented a new 
use for a bottle that he had found an his laboratory. Ivan came up with a long 
list of ideas, n«any of them zany *nd impossible. The story eraphaiiaed that Ivan 



always pushed himself for more Ideas until ht found one that seemed really 
creative. Inventor lessons involved thinking of lots of answers to a single 
question. In this way, children learned to be wore creative, Teachers were 
gi*>en training in helping children become f*ore fluent, flexible and original , 

The third character was Julius the Judge, who was presented as a dignified 
lion in a long robe who taught the children about evaluative thinking* Julius 
was described as being good at making decisions by cartful ly weighing options 
utmg a set of considerations. Me taught the children about considerations and 
about how to weigh ideas to pick the best one* In Ms story he ruled on a court 
case involving two listers who were having trouble making a gift decision. 
Children utrt told that Julius had n^u^f had a sloppy thought in his Ufe~»he 
alnays knew what criterion he was applying, and he stuck to the letter of the 
I aw. 

Judge lessons involved children in ccming up Nith the best answer by 
weighing the options using considerations. For most of the lesson*, children saw 
a poster of a set of possible answers lo be evaluated. For instance, if they 
were helping someone pick a pet, they would see a large poster with picture* of 
pets to choose among. The teacher could cross out the choices the children had 
eliminated, based on the considerations, tn the earl/ activities, the 
considerations were given; later o**, ideas were solicited frcm the children, 
\ den 1 1 f l ca t i on 

This component focused on identifying the children with potential talent in 
one or more of si* areas? intellectual ability} creativity} visual and 
performing arts; leadership; academic abilities in the areas of science, math, 
arid reading; and psychomotor abilit/. Identifying talent gifts is especially 
difficult at the preschool level before children haM* had the experiences 
necessary to develop and demonstrate their talents. For this reassn, 
information was used both frc<*> U<* child's teacher *nd fre<rr- his/her parents to 
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****** Ihf chi id* t skills as iceurattly 4% possible. 0? identifying * broad 
rmge 0* children with potential talent* *n Mi^p! miU to tnsgr* thM 
children's strengths were developed dm ■ «$ Ihfir critical yeirs. 

Three instrvments were vsed for f* ectmg children with potential 1 4t #0 1 1 
the teacher ehecKHstj the parent ehecMistj ^hiI the Ulent identification 
sumiry, Octh the parent and teacher checklists contained 4 set of fovr 
abilities or behaviors indicative of talent in each ir»^ The teacher rated 
each Child in the classroom on the tt*»* tested, Pif»«|» filled evt * checklist 
for their child. Ratings from both these checklists were recorded on the talent 
id#At i< icat ion svniraar$>. 

A Imit dfUr^ifiahoa of which children w*rs id&nlifU^ raid* at the 
Talent Staffing* The cUiirw teacher, aide* ancillary stiff, 0QM5T trainer, 
and the child's parent* **e t to review the inform! ion recorded on the talent 
identif lotion summary. The children idennfieo it this meeting received talent 
programming, 

The children reviewed it the stiffing were those whose score; equaled or 
exceeded the cut-oH of 2\ in one or more Utent areas. If the child pissed the 
cut-off in more thin one tilent irea, onlv the top one or two areis were 
reviewed. The following questions were considered it the stiffing* 
(1) Old the child exhibit rainy of the characteristics cwnmonly ittributed to 

children who ire gifted or tilented in thit irei? 
<2) Uis the child sign 1 1 icantl? superior to hi* disunites or peers <n thit 

tilent irei' 

(3) Did the ritings on the pirent checklist ind the teicher checklist generil \y 
seen accurate** 

<4) Old the Addition*! mformiiion provided by other te am neuters seem to vkm^ 
the child's ulent potential? 

After considering these quet^tons, the tear* ni*Je the f iml de terminit 1 on is 



} 

to which children would U* identified ii poteMUHy iitetttetl or gift**!. the 
JdfMHifd fMldren their Ulent «reA<») were rated on thf Ulent 
tdenii fieai ton ftfromary, 

Tfiift component wa$ iltoiqnf d la develop the identified chi ltJ # * patent**! 
Ulenti by providing opportunities and experience* in the talent ar*a. Hit 
programing*** both broad m scope #«*J maiv • <f«i#l I ¥ UMored to the (hit*!, A 
manual *as provided for the teacher which consisted of ten saall-QroMp 
*e Uvilie* for each Ulent area, Each activity *a* organited to tfevetop four 
skill area* for Ih4l pirlKulir Ultnt, The** skill area* were closely r#l at#d 
(ti th* €h*F*€ tef iff If % which weft initially u***J on the i d*n t H I C a t i on 
Check I i §1 $, 

Intellectual TaUMi 

1. problem *olving~~the ability to tK * nk thing* out» focusing on 4 
problem, thinking gp lats of solutions, an<J selecting the Dest one. 

2. remember* ng-Mh? ability to rec^t I in*©™* t ion, developing an efficient 
storage and retrieval system for things experienced both during the 
lesson *no in the past, 

3. communicat ing"the Ability to explain, stating ideas in dear and 
interesting ways* 

seeing relations** ips — the Ability to tee differences, similarities, And 
connections, recognising how things do or do not fit together, 
Creative Talent i 

1. fluency— the Abu I Mr to produce a Urge number of ideas in response to 
a question or problem* 

2. or iginAt 1 ty-the Ability to produce ne* and unusuAl ideas, 

3- el AborAtion--the Ability to Add great deUil to An idea or product, 

4. <le*ibili ty—the Ability to tike a* idea in a different direction 0/ 
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activities for varying amounts of time, having strength and endurance. 

2. expressiveness — producing and exploring movements in imaginative or 
or igi nal ways. 

3. ease and quickness — demonstrating agility, flexibility, and grace when 
doing a physical activity. . 

4. coordination — having the balance, rhythm, and control to perform 
various physical activities; having eye-hand or eye-foot coordination. 

The ten activities for each talent area were presented in the same format 
throughout the manual. The activities were set up so the teacher could assess 
the child's progress in the four skill areas as the lesson was taught. The 
right-hand side of the page contained the assessment questions, which were based 
on the lesson objectives and were directly across the page from the related 
act ivi ty. 

The lessons were designed for small groups of two to five children. The 

j 

groups could include both identified children and unidentified children who had 
exhibited an interest in the area. 

After the first three lessons had been completed, the child's progress was 
evaluated by the teacher and a talent education plan was designed for each 
identified child, adapting the materials to meet the needs and abilities of the 
child. 

Par en t Proor amroi nq 

The parent programming component covered several different areas: general 
enrichment in the home j the identification process; home activities for children 
who were identified as br i gh t/g i f t ed/ 1 a 1 en t,ed ; volunteering and child advocacy. 

The general enrichment programming was introduced to the parents at a 
workshop to which all the parents were invited and encouraged to "attend. 
Information was presented about strategies that could be used in the home to 
encourage the child's divergent, convergent, and evaluative thinking skills. 
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Activities were provided in a manual, "Activities for the Home, M for each parent 
to use to encourage the child's creativity. 

The parent's knowl edge of the child was incorporated into the 
identification process by means of a home visit arranged by the teacher. During 
this interview, the teacher and the parent worked together to fill out the 
parent checklist. The parents of every child were part of this process. The 
parents were also invited to the staffing at which the final determination was 
made for talent identification. 

The third area of parent training was specific programming for children who 
had been identified as bright/gifted/talented. The parents of the identified 
children were invited to a second workshop. At this workshop they were given 
information concerning their child's potential talents. Some strategies for 
developing the talents were discussed and activity booklets were distributed to 
each parent for his/her child's talent area. 

Parents were encouraged to volunteer in the c I assroom — to become an active 
part of the educational process. The parents were also advised of the role of 
the parent in child advocacy. They were encouraged to follow the transition to 
public school very carefully; to be sure the classroom teacher was aware of the 
child's potential talent; to question; to visit the classroom. 
Transition to Public Schools 

The final component was transition to the public schools. It appeared 
vital that the public school administrators and the child's kindergarten teacher 
be aware of the child's special abilities. It was also felt that this awareness 
would help ensure the continued development of each identified child's talent 
area. In order to facilitate this process, an end-of -the-year talent report was 
completed and sent on to the the school to be attended. This report briefly 
explained the child's involvement in the BOHST project and described the child's 
particular talent(s). In addition, a general description of the kinds of 
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activities and skills that were focused on during the programming and the 
child's performance during these activities were also included in this report. 

EVALUATION PLAN 

Subjects 

Four hundred and forty-six Head Start children, fifty teachers, and fifty 
teacher-aides participated as subjects. Subjects were taken from the Head Start 
program that emcompassed the Illinois counties of Champaign and Vermillion. 
Vermillion County Head Start sites served as the control group; the staff and 
parents received no training besides that required to identify 
bright/talented/gifted Head Start children. Champaign County Head Start sites 
served as the intervention group; staff and parents received complete BOHST 
training. The control group contained 212 children, 20 teachers, and 20 teacher 
aides. The intervention group contained 234 children, 12 teachers, and 12 
teacher aides. 
Instruments 

All Children at both sites were administerd the following tests on a 
pre-test basis: (a) Ch i 1 dren' s Task Persistence (Karnes, Johnson, & Cohen, 
1985), <b> Thinking Creativel y in Action and Movement (Torrance, 1981), (c) four 
selected subtests of the Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children (Kaufman and 
Kauman, 1983), and <d) the Self-concept and Mot i vat ion Inventory (Milchus, 
Farrah, 4c Reitz, 1 947) . More detailed descriptions of the tests are contained 
be 1 ow: 

Children's Task P ersistence . This test was developed to measure a 
child's level of task persistence. Children are first taught to solve a simple 
problem and are then presented with a problem-solving situation that is 
unsolvable. The length of time thatchildren work at solving these problems is 
considered a representation of their task persistence. 

Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children (K-ABC) . An individually 

ufc 15 
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administered measure of intelligence and achievement, the Kaufman Assessment 
Battery is standardized on a large, representative nationwide sample of normal 
and exceptional children ages 2 1/2 through 12 1/2 years. Following is a 
description of the subtests used: 

1. Magic Circle — In this test, the child identifies a picture which the 
examiner exposes by slowly moving it behind a narrow window, making the 
picture only partially visible at any one time. 

2. Face Recogn i t i on— The child selects from a group photograph the one or 
two faces that were exposed briefly on the preceeding page. 

3. Gestalt Closure — The child names an object or scene pictured in a 
partially completed "ink blot" drawing. 

4. Expressive Vocabul ary— The child names the object pictured in a 
photograph . 

The Torrance Thin king Creatively in Action and Movement . The tasks or 
activities that comprise this instrument are designed to sample some of the more 
important kinds of creative thinking abilities of preschool children. It is 
designed for use with three- to * i gh t-year-ol d children. This test does not 
require verbal response, although verbal responses are accepted. Following is a* 
description of the subtests used: 

1. "How Many Ways?"— Th is test is designed primarily to sample children's 
ability to produce alternative ways of moving. Both verbal and action 
responses, and combinations of both verbal and action responses, are 
accep ted . 

2. "Can You Move Like?"— The child's ability to imagine, empathize, 
fantasize, and assume unaccustomed roles is sampled in this test. 
Children begin early to imitate the movements of animals and people. 
This activity provides six situations, four of them asking the ch , I d to 
pretend that he/she is an animal or object and the other two cast ng 
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the child in roles related to other objects. 

3. "What Other UaysV—This test is designed to measure the child's 
ability to accomplish a commonplace task in new ways. Children are 
asked to try different ways of putting a paper juice cup in a 
wastebasket. 

4. "What Might It Be? - — This test assesses the child's ability to 
improvise with common objects in their environment and use them for 
other than their intended purposes. Children are asked to imagine all 
the different ways they can use a juice cup. 

The Self -Concept and Mot i vat i on Inventory (SCAMIN) . This test measures 
two elements of academic motivation. It is group-administered, orally, by the 
teacher. Three scores are obtained on the preschool/kindergarten level: 
Self-Concept, Achievement Needs, and Ach i evemen t Investment. Following is a 
description of the subtests used: 

l; Self-Concept — This test measures the way a child views his role as a 
1 earner in school . 

2. Achievement Needs — This measures the degree of positive regard with 
which a student perceives the intrinsic and extrinsic rewards of 
learning and performing in school. 

3. Achievement I nvestmen t— Th i s test measures the importance that the 
child placed on achievement. 

Teacher Questionnaires. Teachers and aides were given two attitude 
questionnaires on a pre/post basis, entitled the Teacher Questionnaire and the 
Classroom Questionnaire. The Teacher Questionnaire focused on attitudes toward 
educating bright/gifted children, and the Classroom Questionnaire used a sematic 
differential approach to measure teachers' degree of positive attitude toward 
their classes. Although these measures were given prior to BOHST training, 
teachers and aides had at least one month's experience with their classes before 
completing the questionnaires. 

17 



15 



Resul ts 

Tables 1 through 4 contain the summary statistics for children in the 
comparison and intervention groups. There were 24 children identified as 
bright/talented/gifted in the intervention group and 18 in the comparison group. 
All children, from both groups, who were identified as br ight/gif ted/talented 
were given the battery of tests on a pre-post basis. An additional set of 
children, from both groups, who were not identified as br i gh t/gi f tesJ/tal en ted 
were randomly selected to be given the battery of tests. As a result of 
absences and scheduling problems, there are slight differences in the number of 
children given each of the tests within the different groups. 
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Table I 



Mean Scores for Students on (he Torrance 



Group and Test 
Intervention Group 

Gifted/Bright/Talented 

Fluency 
Original i ty 
Imaginat i on 

Other Chi Idren 

Fluency 
Original i t y 
Imaginat ion 

Comparison Group 

Gifted/Bright/Talented 

F1 uency 
Originality 
\ Imagination 

Other Children 

Fl uency 
Originality 
Imagina t i on 



Time of Test 







Pos t 


80 


92.46 


93.82 


28 


96.77 


97.83 


28 


101 .03 


101 . I I 


28 


93.46 


91 .68 


28 


95.82 


100.71 


52 


90 . 14 


91 .66 


52 


92.15 


96.56 


52 


86.50 


85.09 




91 .76 


93.32 


78 


87.57 


79.50 


17 


101 .08 


84.15 


17 


109.12 


84.29 


17 


99.52 


78.35 


17 


94.59 


89.82 


61 


83.81 


78.21 


61 


87.73 


78.78 


61 


80.45 


71 . 1 1 


6\ 


83.25 


84.75 
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Table 2 



Mean Scores for Students on th* SCAMJN 



Group and Test 

Intervention Croup 

Gi f ted/Br ight/Talen ted 

Achievement Need 
Achievement Motivation 
Sel f-Concept 

Other Chi Idren 

Achievement Need 
Achievement Motivation 
Sel f-Concep t 

Comparison Group 

Gi f ted/Br i 9b t/Tal en ted 

Achievement Need 
Achievement Motivation 
Self-Concept 

Other Chi Idren 

Achievement Need 
Achievement Motivation 
Self -Concept 



Time of Test 





Pre 


Po«s t 


80 


17.92 


18.43 


28 


19.12 


19.48 


28 


15.00 


15.66 


28 


13 B<4 


1 *7 JLO 
1 J »O v 


28 


28.51 


29.10 


52 


17.28 


17.86 


52 


13.50 


13.83 


52 


12.71 


* J ♦ *- J 


52 


25.62 


26.52 


78 


17.28 


18.06 


17 


17.80 


18.90 


17 


H.17 


15.23 


17 


13.58 


14.24 


17 


26.2-; 


27.24 


61 


17. M 


17.82 


61 


13.57 


13.94 


61 


12.46 


13.27 


61 


25.39 


26.26 
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Table 3 

Mean Scores for St udents on the Kaufman 
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Group and Test 

Intervention Group 

Gifted/Brigh t/Talent*d 

Magic Circle 
Face Recogni t ion 
Gestalt Closure 
Vocabulary 

Other Children 

Magic Circle 
Face Recognition 
Gestalt Closure 
Vocabul ary 

Comparison Group 

Gifted/Bright/Talented 

Magic Circle 
Face Recognition 
Gestal t Closure 
Vocabulary 

Other Children 

Magic Circle 
Face Recognition 
Gestal t Closure 
Vocabulary 



n 


Tim* 


of T.st 


Pre 


Post 


an 


4fl "JO 

wu • jy 


5?. 26 


CO 


OJ • JO 


62.91 


28 


52-55 


64.34 


28 


56.28 


63.62 


28 


52.55 


64.76 


CO 


%o n*j 


Do .yO 


52 

<JC 


^ p on 
HO . ou 




52 

+JC 


*f O • JO 


%jy • // 


52 


43.91 


60.34 


52 


44.21 


57.64 


52 


41.72 


51.40 


/O 


aq no 

So . U J 


56 . 70 


1 r 




63. 28 


17 


SB. 69 


66.00 


17 


54.00 


66.75 


17 


51.75 


66.00 


17 


48.3S 


54.38 


61 


46.58 


54.86 


61 


51 .68 


60.53 


61 


47.52 


35.45 


61 


44.23 


54.32 


61 


42.87 


49.13 
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Table 4 

Mean Scor»s for St udents on the Task P»r*UUnc» 



I? 



CrouD anri T*«t 


n 


Tim* 


of T,st 






Post 


Inttrvtntlon Group 


82 


90.76 


106.03 


01 1 ted/Br i gh t/Ta 1 1 n t ed 
Other Children 


28 
34 


120.62 
73.28 


89.69 
114.30 


Comparison Group 


7? 


90.36 


92.44 


Gifted/Bright/Talented 
Othtr Children 


18 
61 


103.41 
86.31 


135.47 
79,74 



To examine pre/post scores of the intervention and comparison groups on the 
Torrance, a split-plot factorial AfiOVA with two between-group factors and two 
within-grouo factors was conducted. The first wi thin-group factor had two 
levels and represented scores from the intervention and comparison group. The 
second between-group factor represented scores of the identified and 
nonidentif ied children. The first wi thin-group factor represented scores from 
the pre- and posttests. The second wi thin-group factor represented scores from 
the subtests of the Torrance. The AHOVA summary of this analysis is presented 
in Table 5. 

As can be seen, the analysis of scores on the Torrance indicated that there 
were significant F ratios for the main effects representing group, phase, 
classification, and subtest differences. The intervention group did' 
significantly better than the comparison group, and students identified as 
gif teo/bright/talented did better than the other children. Complicating the 
significant differences between pre- and posttest scores was the significant 
group-by-phase interaction. Further analysis of this interaction indicated that 
there was no significant differences between the comparison and intervention 
group on the pretest and significant differences on the posttest. Furthermore, 
scores of the comparison group decreased dramatically on the posttest, while 
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overall scores of the inttrvtntion group slightly Increased. 

Table 3 

Analysis of VnrUne * Summary Tjbl. for Scores on the Torranc# 



Source of Viriinct 



ss 


df 


HS 


F 


4ji /hi #y/ 


137 


mum 






i 


22500.54 


17.66 «* 


138!?. 1? 


i 


13819.17 


10.97 *• 


1435.30 


i 


1435.30 


1.14 




1 54 


1259. 46 




<QvUf w * u«£ 


*90A 






1 1 /U 0 • or 


2 


5652.95 


% 31.23 


88.97 


2 


44.49 


.24 


329.82 


2 


U4.91 


.88 


f A I JL (\ 

101 • 00 




50,60 


.27 


□ /< 1 0 • 1 J 


*1 A O 

308 


187.39 


mmm 


•TO 


• 
1 


2721 .90 


3.67 « 


53X4 70 


i 


9 Jo4 . 70 


7.24 «• 


1210.12 


i 


1210.12 


1.43 


1272.44 


i 


1272.44 


1.72 


114168.17 


154 


741 .35 




2208.24 


2 


1104.12 


4.19 »• 


1322.51 


2 




2.31 


417.31 


2 


308.44 


1.17 


59.10 


2 


29.35 


.11 


81188.90 


308 


263.40 





Between Group 

Oroup (Or.) 

Classification (CI.) 

Gr. x CI. 
Error Between 

Ui thin Group 

Subtest (Sub.) 

Gr. x Sub. 

CI. x Sub. 

Or. x CI. Sub. 
Error 

Phase (Ph.) 
Gr. x Ph. 
CI. x Ph. 
Gr. x CI. x Ph. 
Error 

Sub. x Ph. 
Gr. x Sub. x Ph. 
CI. x Sub. x Ph. 
Gr. x CI. x Sub. x Ph, 
Error 



Total y 47 



»£ ( .05 
«•£ ( .01 



Pre/post scores of the intervention and comparison group* on the Kaufman 
were analyzed through a split-plot factorial ANOVAwith two between-group 
factors and two wi th in-group factors was conducted. As with the Torrance, the 
first wi thin-group factor had two levels and represented scores from the 
intervention and comparison group. The second between-group factor represented 
scores of the identified and nonident i f ied children. The first wi thin-group 
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factor represented seorts from tht prt- and posttttts. The second wi thin-group 
factor represented scores from the subtests of tht Kaufman. The ANGVA sunwary 
of this analysis i« presented in Table 6. 

As can bt seen, tnt analysis of scores on tht Kaufman revealed that thtrt 
wtr« signif jcant F ratios for tht main effects representing subtest, 
classification, and phase. As with tht Torranct, children Identified as 
gifted/bright/talented did bttttr than tht othtr childrtn. Thtrt were alto 
significant increases in postttst scores. Again, as with tht Torranct, this 
rtlationship uas complicated by significant group-by-phase interaction. 
Analysis of this infraction indicated that there was no significant difference 
between the comparison and intervention group on tht prtttst and significant 
differencts on the postttst. This indicates that the intervention group made 
grtater growth than the control group. It should also be noted that the 
children not identified as gi f ted/bright/talented made the most dramatic 
increases of any of the groups on the postttst. 

There were also two other significant interactions— group by subtest and 
group by subttst by phase. Although these interactions were not central to the 
main objectives of this project, further analysis is required to understand 
fully their implications to the rttated main effects. Thtrtfore, a mort 
complete analysis is planned prior to the publication of overall project 
findings. The simple «ain effects of the two-way interaction u.ll be examined, 
as will the simple interaction effects of the three-way interaction. 
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Table 6 

Analyst of Sundry Tabl e 4tsr Scorn on the K*u#i»m 



Source of Variance 



SS 



MS 



Bttwttn Croup 
Grouo (Gr.) 
CUttif icatlon 
Cr . x CI t 

Crror Betwetn 


11538.03 

14404.81 
0.33 
100478.34 


139 
1 
1 
1 

136 


297.33 
14404.81 
0.35 
645.38 


.46 
22.32 • 
.00 


Ut thin Group 

Subttst (Sub.) 

Gr. x Sub. 

CI. x Sub. 

Cr . x CI . x Sub. 
Error 


96403.37 
9571 -43 
2022.13 
109.08 
313.18 
4744.14 


1120 

3 
3 
3 

448 


Jk ft 

674.04 
36.36 
105.06 


30.38 * 
6.42 * 
.35 


Ph**t <Ph.) 
Cr. x Ph. 
CI . x Ph. 
Cr. x CI . x Ph. 
Error 


34448.19 
994.23 
161.86 
513.45 


1 
1 
I 
1 

134 


34648.19 
996.23 
161.86 
513.45 
83.95 


412.72 • 
11.87 • 
1 .93 
6.12 • 


Sub. x Ph. 
Cr. x Sub. x Ph. 
CI . x Syb* x Ph, 
Cr. x CI . x Sub. x Ph. 
Hrror 


1074.34 
190.30 
154,62 
194.99 
24773.67 


3 
3 
3 
3 

448 


358. 11 
63.43 
44.54 
65.66 


5.45 • 
.97 
.43 

mm 


Total 


108141.40 


1279 







•a. < .oi 

Secret from the SCAM IN utrt alto analysed through * split-plot factorial 
ANOUA that was similar ,n structure to the previous W0YAS with two within and 
two batueen group factors. The first within group factor had two levels and 
represented scores from the intervention and comparison group. The sfeend 
betwe»n-group factor riprestnted scores of the identified *r.d non identified 
children. The first wi thin-group factor represented scores fro* th. pre- and 
posttests. The second within group factor reprei*nt#d scores frcA th* ;**ts 
of the SCAMIN. The AN0VA summary of this analysis is presented in Table 7. 
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A* indictttd in Tiblt 7, tht tnitrst* e# tears* on tht SCtfllN rtvt*ltd th»t 
thtrt w»rt *i9Aific»nt F ratio* for tht »*in tfftct* rtprt*tfttino, gro*p, 
tubttst, cUtfiliCJtion, *nd ph»«t. a* with tht Torr*«ct *nd tht K«ufn«n, tht 
iftttfwtntiofl grow* did »igni f ic*ntly bttttr thin tht co*p*ri*on groyp, *tud*nt§ 
idtntHitd «* gifttd/bright/UItnttd did bttttr th*i» tht othtr chitjrtn, *-s<J 
both group* hid *ignif leant inert**** on tht potttttt, Itawtvtr, unliict tht 
othtr Utt*, thtrt wtrt no complicating infraction* bttwttn any of tht main 
tf ftct*. 
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Table 7 

Analysis oi Varia nce Summary Table for Scores on the SCAM IN 



Source of Variance 



ss 


df 


MS 


F 


2491 .71 


1 57 






54.97 


1 
1 


HA 97 




372. 29 


1 
1 


^79 99 


25 . 6 * 


24.73 


1 


24.73 


1 .84 


2235.72 


154 


14.52 




34429.92 


709 






331 15.77 


2 


14557.89 




36.61 


2 


18.31 




34.08 


2 


17.04 


2.19 


30.03 


2 


15.03 


1 .93 


2400 .22 


308 


7 79 




94 . 34 


i 

X 


/ 1 . oo 


11 i*l7W* 


2. 30 


J 




U i 28 


0 . 54 


1 
i 


n 


U .0 / 


2.91 


1 


2.91 


0.35 


1245.04 


154 


8.21 




10.87 


2 


5.44 


0.64 


2.90 


2 


1 .45 


0.17 


13.22 


2 


4.41 


0.78 


0.63 


2 


0.32 


0.04 


2419.33 


308 


8.50 





Between Group 
Group 

Classification 
Gr . x CI . 
Error Between 

W i thin Group 

Subtest 

Gr . x Sub. 

CI . x Sub. 

Gr . x CI . Sub. 
Error 

Phase 
Gr. x Ph. 
CI . x Ph. 
Gr . x CI . x Ph. 
Error 

Sub. x Ph. 
Gr. Sub. Ph. 
CI . x Sub. x Ph. 
Gr . x CI . x Sub. x Ph . 
Error 



To *al 42321.43 947 



w I 



wi 



*£ < .05 
**£ < .01 

To examine scores from the Task Persistence test a split-plot factorial 
i th two between-group factors and one wi thin-group factor. The first 
thin-group factor had two levels and represented scores from the intervention 
and comparison group. The second between-group factor represented scores of the 
identified and non i den t i f i ed children. The within-group factor represented 
scores from the pre- and posttests. The AN OVA summary of the analysis is 
presented in Table 8. 
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Findings from the Task Persistence test are the least conclusive of the 
battery of tests given, Children Identified as gl f ted/br Ight/tal ented did 
better than the other children, and there was 'a significant three-way 
Interaction. However, groups did not make significant pre/post gains, nor were 
there significant differences between the comparison or experimental group. 

Table 8 

Analysis of Parlance Su mmary Table for Scores on the Task Persistants 



Source of Var 1 ance 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Group 1112934.02 
Group <Gr.) 2543.88 
Classification <CI .) 33603.01 
Gr. x CI. 8442.73 

Error 8etween 1368344.40 


»160 
1 
1 
1 

157 


2543.88 
33603.01 
8442.73 
8715.57 


.29 
3.86K 
.97 


Wl th in Group 

Phase 

Gr. x Ph. 

CI . x Ph. 

Gr . x CI . x Ph. 
Error 


1460432.59 
8496.00 
5570.40 
12946.10 
51175.30 
1382244.79 


161 
1 
1 
1 
1 

157 


8496.00 
5570.40 
12946.10 
51 175.30 
8804.11 


.97 

.63 
1 .47 
5.8U* 


Total 


2873366.61 


321 






*£ < .05 
*»£. < .01 










Table 9 contains 


the summary statistics for 


teachers in the comparison and 


intervention groups. 


As a resul t of 


absences and 


schedu 1 i ng probl ems 


, there are 



slight differences in the number of teachers given quest ionnaires wi thin the two 
groups. 
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Table 9 

Mean Scores for Tonrh*™ 0 n the. Tether Questionnaire 
and Classrqorn Quos t 1 onna Ire 



Teacher Ques tl on n *, f ro 
Intervention Group 
Comparison Group 

Classroom Hunt lonn^ iro 
Intervention Group 
Comparison Group 





a 


Post 


a 


3,44 


14 


3.47 


13 


3.44 


3G 


3.45 


34 


Ef_£ 


a 


Post 


a 


5.94 


i? 


4.02 


i? 


5.81 


37 


5. '14 


2G 



To examine scores from the Teacher Questionnaire and the 'assroom 
Questionnaire, two factorial ANOVAs with two be tween-gr oup factors were 
computed. Results of these analyses are presented In Tables 10 and 11 
respectively. Examination of these tables revealed that t.iere were no 
significant differences between groups on the Teacher Questionnaire and 
significant differences between groups on the Classroom Questionnaire. Although 
attitudes about gifted children were not changed, it appears that teachers in 
the Intervention group became more positive about their classrooms. 

Conclusion . Results from this project are extremely encouraging in 
that the project had an impact on teachers, children identified as 
gifted/bright/talented, and children not identified as gifted/bright/talented. 
There are few instances of educational programs having such a wide impact. 
Results from the Kaufman and the Torrance are particularly important. On the 
Torrance, children in the comparison group had substantial decreases on their 
posttest scores, while scores of both groups of children in the in tervent ion 
group increased. It appears that children in the intervention group may have 
become less creative had it not been for BOHST training. On the Kaufman both 
identified gifted/bright/talented and non-identified children made gains o-er 
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their comparison group counterpart*, Moreover, the biggest gains on the Kaufman 
were made by children not Identified as gl f ted/br Ight/tal ented, Indicating that 
exposing children to hlghor-order thinking skjtls max have a beneficial Impact 
on all children. In addition, the attitudes of teachers In the Intervention 
group was changed. The way they described their class became significantly more 
positive at the end of BOHST training, while the descriptions of the comparison 
group remained relatively stable. This suggests that having teachers focus on 
Identifying the strengths of children and then programming for these strengths 
may Improve the teacher's attitude toward these children. 

Although further analysis of this data Is needed to determine tho 
Implications of some of the more complex Interactions, this analysis Is 
extremely encouraging. It appears clear that the main tenets of project 
BOHST— focusing on the strengths of all children, providing all children with 
practice In higher-order thinking skills, identifying the gifted/bright/talented 
children, and providing home and classroom programming for the special talents 
of the gif ted/bright/talented— have a dramatic positive impact on the whole 
program. It is our hope that these results will be given careful examination as 
future Head Start policy is developed. 
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Tabic 10 

AliA.lr.fll J of Varlaneo Summary T able for Claisronm Quast 



8ource of Variance 



SS 



df 



MS 



Group (Or.) 

Phase <Ph.) 

Or. x Ph. 

Or. at Pretest 
Or. at Posttest 

Error 



2.43 
.97 

! .41 
.19 

3.63 
3<J. 54 



99 



2.43 
.97 

1.41 
.19 

3.65 
.37 



4 ■ 26 i 
I .70 
2.47 
.33 
6.40 4 



Total 



«1L < .03 



41 .33 



102 



Table 11 

Analysis of Varia nce Summary Table for Teacher Quest ionna I ro 



Source of Variance 



Group <Gr.) 
Phase <Ph.) 
Gr. x Ph. 
Error 



SS 



.01 
.0! 
.01 
15.15 



df 



MS 



1 
1 
1 

99 



.01 
.01 
.01 
.15 



.07 
.07 
.07 



Total 



102 
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